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Purpose  of  the  Bulletin 


The  purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  to  provide  students  and  teachers  of 
English  33  with  information  about  the  diploma  examinations 
scheduled  for  1995. 

This  bulletin: 

• includes  descriptions  of  the  English  33  diploma  examinations  that 
will  be  administered  in  January,  June,  and  August  of  1995 

• outlines  the  objectives  to  be  tested 

• provides  the  blueprints  for  both  the  written  response  and  reading 
sections  of  the  examinations 

• provides  the  scoring  criteria  that  will  be  applied  by  markers  to 
student  writing  in  1995 

• provides  suggestions  for  students  about  writing  the  examinations 

This  bulletin  also  describes  the  changes  that  have  been  made  to  the 
written-response  sections  and  the  scoring  criteria  since  the  last  round 
of  diploma  examinations  in  1994. 

We  rely  on  teachers  to  share  the  contents  of  this  bulletin  with  their 
students,  particularly  the  Reminders  to  Students  and  Suggestions  for 
Students  sections  and  the  new  scoring  criteria. 

This  bulletin  also  includes  an  explanation  of  the  standards  for 
English  33.  These  descriptions  of  the  acceptable  standard  and  the 
standard  of  excellence  will  give  readers  a general  impression  of  the 
levels  of  achievement  expected  of  students  in  English  33. 

The  information  in  this  bulletin  applies  to  the  1994—95  school  term. 
The  bulletin  will  be  updated  in  September  1995. 

If  you  have  questions  or  comments  about  the  contents  of  this 
bulletin,  please  contact  one  of  the  following  persons: 

Elana  J.  Scraba,  Assistant  Director  Student  Evaluation  Branch 

Humanities  Diploma  Examinations  Alberta  Education 


Teachers  may  also  wish  to  refer  to  the  document  entitled  General 
Information  Bulletin,  Diploma  Examinations  Program  (1994—95 
School  Year),  which  provides  administrative  information  about  the 
diploma  examinations  for  1995.  This  publication  is  distributed  to  all 
senior  high  school  principals. 


Tom  Dunn 

English  33  Examination  Manager 


Devonian  Building,  West  Tower 
11160  Jasper  Avenue 
Edmonton,  Alberta  T5K  0L2 


Gloria  Malick 
English  33  Examiner 


Telephone:  403-427-0010 
Fax:  403-422-4200 
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Important  Dates  in  1995 

English  33  Diploma  Examination  Administration 


Date 

Time* 

Examination 

Monday,  January  16 

1:00-3:30  P.M. 

Part  A:  Written  Response 

Wednesday,  January  25 

1:00-3:00  P.M. 

Part  B:  Reading 

Monday,  June  12 

1:00-3:30  P.M. 

Part  A:  Written  Response 

Monday,  June  26 

1:00-3:00  P.M. 

Part  B:  Reading 

Monday,  August  14 

9:00-11:30  A.M. 

Part  A:  Written  Response 

1:00-3:00  P.M. 

Part  B:  Reading 

* Part  A is  designed  for  a writing  time  of  2 1/2  hours.  Part  B is 
designed  for  a writing  time  of  2 hours.  Students  will  have  an 
additional  1/2  hour  to  complete  each  part  of  the  examination. 
(See  page  4.) 

English  33  Diploma  Examination  Scoring** 


Examination 

Administration 

Group  Leaders 
Only 

Markers 

January  1995 

January  25 

January  26  to  30 

June  1995 

July  3 

July  4 to  9 

August  1995 

August  18 

**  Dates  are  tentative  and  will  be  confimed  by  telephone  after  markers 


have  been  selected. 
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Notes  of  Interest 

Modifications  to  the  English  33  Diploma  Examinations  for  1995 

Section  III:  Response  to  The  assignment  for  Section  III:  Response  to  Visual  Communication 

Visual  Communication  and  the  expectation  for  student  performance  remain  unchanged  for 

1995.  We  expect  students  to  write  sustained,  unified,  and  coherent 
compositions  in  response  to  this  assignment. 

However,  the  blueprint  for  Part  A has  been  changed  for  1995. 
Section  III:  Response  to  Visual  Communication  will  be  scored  for 
two  reporting  categories— Thought  and  Detail  and  Writing  Skills. 

Weightings  of  the  Reporting  The  weightings  of  the  reporting  categories  for  Part  A are  as  follows: 
Categories 


Section  I:  Personal  Response  to  Literature 

Value:  25%  of  the  total  examination  score 

Thought  and  Detail 

10% 

Organization 

5% 

•Matters  of  Choice 

5% 

Matters  of  Correctness 

5% 

Changes  from  1994:  None 

Section  II:  Functional  Writing 

Value:  15%  of  the  total  examination  score 

Thought  and  Detail 

10% 

Writing  Skills 

5% 

Changes  from  1994:  None 

Section  III:  Response  to  Visual  Communication 

Value:  10%  of  the  total  examination  score 

Thought  and  Detail 

5% 

Writing  Skills 

5% 

Changes  from  1994:  Scoring  Category  changes 
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Modifications  to  the  English  33  Scoring  Criteria  for  1995 


Section  III:  Response  to  The  scoring  criteria  for  Section  III:  Response  to  Visual  Communication 

Visual  Communication  have  been  changed.  Beginning  in  1995,  markers  will  judge  the  quality 

of  student  compositions  on  the  basis  of  Thought  and  Detail  and 
Writing  Skills.  (See  pages  24  and  25.) 


Modifications  to  the  English  33  Scoring  Procedures 

Two  Markers  Beginning  in  January  1995,  the  written-response  sections  of  all 

Humanities  diploma  examinations  will  be  scored  using  a two- 
marker  system.  Each  written  response  will  receive  two 
independent  readings.  The  two  readers’  scores  will  be 
averaged  for  each  scoring  category  (for  example,  Thought  and 
Detail,  Organization,  Matters  of  Choice,  Matters  of 
Correctness).  The  student’s  total  written-response  score,  as  in 
the  past,  will  be  the  weighted  total  of  the  scores  for  all  scoring 
categories.  Those  papers  that  receive  significantly  different 
scores  from  the  first  two  readers  will  be  given  a third  reading. 

The  new  decision  rules  for  determining  the  third  reading  and 
marking  procedures  will  ensure  that  fairness  to  students  is 
preserved. 

Administration  Time  for  the  English  33  Diploma  Examination 


Part  A is  designed  to  be  completed  comfortably  by  most  students  in  2 
1/2  hours.  However,  since  January  1994,  students  have  been  allowed 
3 hours  to  write  Part  A.  Part  B,  which  is  designed  for  2 hours,  will 
have  an  administration  time  of  2 1/2  hours. 


Reminders  to  Students 

Part  A:  Written  Response  “Planning  and  Drafting”  pages  are  provided  as  an  aid  for  you  to 

organize  your  ideas  and  plan  your  writing.  The  most  successful 
writing  tends  to  be  writing  that  is  planned. 

If  you  wish  to  make  revisions  to  your  writing  on  the  “Revised  Work” 
pages  of  the  examination  booklet,  please  do  so,  but  make  these  changes 
clearly  and  neatly  so  that  markers  know  what  you  have  intended. 
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Part  B:  Reading 


Rescores 


Children  in  Need  of 
Protective  Services 


Plagiarism 


Remember  that  the  standard  for  Matters  of  Correctness  has  been  raised.  It 
is  very  important  for  you  to  take  the  time  to  proofread  your  work  to  catch 
and  correct  any  mechanical  errors  that  you  might  have  made  in  your 
writing.  Take  the  time  that  is  provided  to  ensure  that  you  have  corrected 
any  “slips  of  the  pen”  that  you  might  have  made.  Make  your  corrections 
directly  on  your  “Revised  Work”  pages,  but  do  so  neatly. 

Remember,  also,  that  you  may  use  an  English  language  dictionary  and 
a thesaurus  when  writing  Part  A.  This  should  help  you  when  you 
check  spelling  and  word  choice. 

Most  multiple-choice  questions  are  quite  challenging  and  require  that 
you  carefully  read  the  selections  from  the  Readings  Booklet  and  the 
questions  and  alternatives  from  the  Questions  Booklet. 

Take  the  time  to  read  quotations  in  context  and  to  check  answers  by  re- 
reading appropriate  parts  of  the  selections  in  the  Readings  Booklet. 

This  will  likely  pay  off  in  an  increased  mark. 

You  may  not  use  any  reference  materials  when  writing  Part  B;  it  is  a 
“closed  book”  test.  Also,  remember  to  bring  an  HB  pencil  and  an 
eraser  with  you  into  the  examination  room. 

You  may  request  a rescoring  of  your  examination  if  you  believe  that 
the  mark  you  have  received  is  not  appropriate.  Before  applying  for  a 
rescoring,  be  sure  to  check  your  Diploma  Examination  Results 
statement  to  find  out  the  distribution  of  your  marks.  Your  mark  on 
the  machine-scored  section  is  not  likely  to  change,  but  your  mark  on 
the  hand-scored  section  could  change  slightly.  Remember  that  the 
rescored  mark  will  be  your  final  mark  whether  it  increases  or 
decreases. 

If  you  are  under  18  years  of  age  and  have  indicated  in  your  responses 
to  Part  A that  you  are  a victim  of  physical  or  sexual  abuse,  the  markers 
are  required  by  law  to  refer  your  paper  to  Social  Services.  Social 
Services  is  required  to  investigate  situations  that  suggest  that  children 
might  require  protection. 

The  model  responses  in  the  Samples  of  Students’  Writing  documents 
have  been  provided  for  instructional  purposes  only.  If  you  memorize 
sections  from  these  responses  and  use  them  while  writing  Part  A,  you 
will  be  guilty  of  plagiarism  and  will  be  in  breach  of  examination 
regulations  and  copyright  laws. 
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Reminders  to  Teachers 


Samples  of  Student  Writing 


Examiners’  Reports 


Annual  Reports 


A Samples  of  Student  Writing  document  that  can  be  used  by  teachers 
in  their  classrooms  to  illustrate  provincial  standards  will  be  distributed 
to  all  schools  in  the  current  school  year.  This  document  will  include 
the  scoring  criteria  for  English  33,  the  assignments  for  the  January  and 
June  1994  English  33  Diploma  Examinations,  the  papers  chosen  to 
illustrate  examples  of  “3  Satisfactory,”  “4  Proficient,”  and  “5 
Excellent”  scoring  criteria  during  the  Januctry  1994  and  June  1994 
marking  sessions,  and  the  rationales  that  were  prepared  during 
standards  confirmation  in  January  and  June. 

After  each  January  and  June  administration  of  the  English  33  diploma 
examination,  copies  of  the  Examiners'  Report  for  that  particular 
administration  are  sent  to  teachers  in  all  senior  high  schools  in  Alberta. 
These  reports  contain  provincial  results  along  with  examiners’ 
comments  about  student  performance  on  Parts  A and  B of  the  exam.  A 
detailed  blueprint  of  Part  B,  classifying  all  multiple-choice  questions 
by  reporting  category,  is  included.  This  is  a particularly  important 
piece  of  information  for  teachers  who  wish  to  interpret  the  results  of 
the  students  in  their  schools  as  an  ongoing  form  of  program  evaluation. 

Sample  questions  from  the  examinations,  accompanied  by 
commentary,  are  also  included  in  the  Examiners'  Report. 

Each  year,  copies  of  a document  entitled  Annual  Report,  Diploma 
Examinations  Program,  are  sent  to  all  superintendents  and  senior  high 
school  principals  in  Alberta.  The  report  contains  information  about  the 
results  achieved  by  students  who  wrote  diploma  examinations  in  the 
school  year.  They  also  contain  special  studies  on  topics  of  interest. 

The  first  annual  report  (1989-90  school  year)  contains  a study 
comparing  achievement  in  various  diploma  examination  courses;  the 
second  (1990-91  school  year)  contains  a study  comparing  the 
achievement  of  students  who  repeat  diploma  examination  courses  and 
rewrite  diploma  examinations  with  their  achievement  the  first  time  that 
they  wrote.  It  also  compares  the  achievement  of  these  students  with 
the  achievement  of  students  who  write  only  once.  The  third  report 
(1991-92  school  year)  contains  a study  on  participation  rates  in 
diploma  examination  courses.  The  fourth  report  (1992-93  school  year) 
contains  a study  of  English  30  students’  application  of  conventions  of 
language  (referred  to  as  Matters  of  Correctness  in  the  scoring  criteria). 
Each  of  these  special  studies  will  be  of  interest  to  teachers  who  are 
involved  in  interpreting  the  diploma  examination  results  of  their 
students.  Additional  copies  can  be  obtained  by  phoning  the  Student 
Evaluation  Branch  at  403-427-0010. 
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Information  for  Markers 


Qualifications 


Dates  for  Recommendation 


Criteria  for  Selection 


Part  A:  Written  Response  is  scored  by  English  33  teachers  selected 
from  those  who  have  been  recommended  as  markers  to  the  Student 
Evaluation  Branch  by  their  superintendents. 

To  qualify  for  recommendation  by  a superintendent,  a teacher  must 
have  taught  English  33  for  two  or  more  years  (or  four  semesters),  be 
currently  teaching  English  33,  and  have  a Permanent  Professional 
Certificate. 

Teachers  who  wish  to  be  recommended  as  markers  for 
January  1995  should  contact  their  superintendents  before 
October  1, 1994.  Teachers  who  wish  to  be  recommended  as 
markers  for  June  and  August  1995  should  contact  their 
superintendents  before  March  1, 1995. 

More  teachers  are  recommended  as  markers  by  superintendents  than 
are  required  by  the  Student  Evaluation  Branch  for  any  one  marking 
session.  The  following  criteria  are  considered  when  markers  are 
selected  for  a particular  marking  session: 

• experience  as  a marker  (genertilly,  first-time  markers  are  given 
priority) 

• regional  representation  (by  zone,  jurisdiction,  and  school) 

• representation  by  student  population  (approximately  one  marker 
for  every  80  students) 

• gender  balance 
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Part  A:  Written  Response 


Description 


Section  I:  Personal  Response 
to  Literature 


Part  A:  Written  Response,  worth  50%  of  the  total  examination  mark,  is 
an  examination  with  a designed  administration  time  of  2 1/2  hours.  It 
consists  of  three  sections:  Personal  Response  to  Literature,  Functional 
Writing,  and  Response  to  Visual  Communication.  Part  A combines  the 
evaluation  of  reading  and  writing  skills.  Students  must  read  the 
selections  and  situations  presented  in  the  assignments  in  order  to 
respond.  Part  A therefore  complements  Part  B:  Reading  by  requiring 
that  students  read  in  different  contexts  and  provide  their  own 
interpretations  of  literature,  of  functional  writing  situations,  and  of 
visual  communication  through  constructed,  rather  than  selected, 
responses. 

This  assignment  requires  the  student  to  read  a short  literary  selection 
and  then  write  a personal  response  about  some  aspect  of  the  selection 
that  is  identified  in  the  assignment.  Ideas  regarding  the  situation,  the 
attitudes,  or  the  personality  traits  of  the  characters  developed  are 
most  often  the  focus  of  the  assignment. 

See  pages  12  to  14  for  a sample  assignment  taken  from  the  English  33 
Diploma  Examination  administered  in  January  1994.  See,  also,  the 
Examiners’  Report  for  January  1994  for  a discussion  of  how  students 
responded  to  this  particular  assignment. 

Suggested  time:  75  minutes 

Length:  Students  are  expected  to  write  thoughtful,  carefully 

developed,  and  supported  compositions.  Extremely  short 
compositions  that  lack  developed  and  supported  ideas  will 
probably  be  deemed  “insufficient.”  (See  the  scoring 
criteria  beginning  on  page  15.) 

Value:  25%  of  the  total  examination  mark 

Scoring:  Scores  contribute  to  the  total  examination  mark  in  the 
following  proportions: 


Thought  and  Detail 

10% 

Organization 

5% 

Matters  of  Choice 

5% 

Matters  of  Correctness 

5% 
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Section  II:  Functional  Writing 


This  assignment  requires  the  student  to  write  to  a specific  audience  to 
fulfill  a specified  purpose  within  a given  context.  Specified  purposes 
may  include  letters  of  invitation  to  guest  speakers,  applications  for 
employment,  requests  for  information,  congratulatory  or  thank-you 
letters,  and  nominations.  Often  the  writer  must  assume  the  role  of 
spokesperson  for  a group  identified  in  the  given  situation.  See 
page  19  for  a sample  assignment  taken  from  the  English  33  Diploma 
Examination  administered  in  January  1994.  See,  also,  the 
Examiners'  Report  for  January  1994  for  a discussion  of  how  students 
responded  to  this  particular  assignment. 

This  assignment  tests  students’  writing  skills  in  “real  world” 
situations.  The  writer’s  ability  to  adjust  tone,  diction,  order,  and 
content  to  the  situation  is  being  tested. 

Suggested  time:  45  minutes 

Length:  Students  are  expected  to  address  a particular  audience 

clearly  and  to  present  enough  details  to  achieve  their 
purpose.  Scoring,  in  part,  depends  upon  the  students’ 
consideration  of  audience  (appropriate  tone  and  content) 
and  fulfillment  of  the  writing  purpose.  Short 
presentations  that  lack  detail  and  essential  information 
will  lose  marks  for  Thought  and  Detail.  Extremely  short 
presentations  will  probably  be  deemed  “insufficient.” 

(See  the  scoring  criteria  beginning  on  page  20.) 

Value:  15%  of  the  total  examination  mark 

Scoring:  Scores  contribute  to  the  total  examination  mark  in 
the  following  proportions: 

Thought  and  Detail  10% 

Writing  Skills  5% 
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Section  III:  Response  to 
Visual  Communication 


Blueprint 


This  assignment  requires  the  student  to  view  a photograph  and  then 
respond  in  writing  to  the  following:  “What  idea(s)  does  the 
photograph  communicate?  Explain  how  the  details  in  the  photograph 
and  the  photographer’s  choices  reinforce  the  idea(s).”  The  student  is 
expected  to  form  a generalized  idea  or  theme  that  serves  to  focus  his 
or  her  interpretation  of  the  photograph  and  to  use  specific  details 
taken  from  the  photograph  to  support  this  generalization.  See  pages 
22  and  23  for  a sample  assignment  taken  from  the  English  33 
Diploma  Examination  administered  in  January  1994.  See,  also,  the 
Examiners’  Report  for  January  1994  for  a discussion  of  how  students 
responded  to  this  particular  assignment. 

Suggested  time:  30  minutes 

Length:  Students  are  expected  to  write  their  responses  as  unified  and 

coherent  compositions.  Short,  disorganized  responses  will 
lose  marks.  (See  the  scoring  criteria  beginning  on  page  24.) 

Value:  10%  of  the  total  examination  mark 

Scoring:  Scores  contribute  to  the  total  examination  mark  in 
the  following  proportions: 

Thought  and  Detail  5% 

Writing  Skills  5% 


The  English  33  Diploma  Examination  is  designed  to  reflect  the 
curriculum.  The  blueprint  on  the  following  page  outlines  the  design 
of  Part  A and  illustrates  the  relationship  between  the  writing 
assignments  and  the  curriculum  concepts  from  the  Program  of 
Studies  for  Senior  High  Schools.  As  well,  the  blueprint  delineates 
the  categories  in  which  summary  data  will  be  reported  to  school 
jurisdictions  and  high  schools,  and  the  percentage  that  each  section 
of  Part  A contributes  to  the  total  examination  mark.  This 
information  is  presented  in  detail  in  the  Examiners’  Report 
distributed  after  the  January  and  June  examination  administrations. 
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Blueprint 

English  33  Diploma  Examination 
Part  A:  Written  Response 
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’From  the  Program  of  Studies  for  Senior  High  Schools,  pages  152(i)-152(v),  and  the  Senior  High  Language  Arts  1982  Curriculum  Gw/de,  pages  12-20 

^Many  of  the  reading  concepts  in  the  English  33  Statement  of  Content  are  included  in  Thought  and  Detail.  The  student  has  the  opportunity,  while  writing  Part  A,  to  present  his  or  her  own  response 
to  literature  and  to  deal  with  concepts  that  are  also  tested  in  Part  B:  Reading. 


Sample  Assignments  and  Scoring  Criteria 


Section  I:  Personal  Response  Read  the  excerpt  from  the  short  story  “Nighthawks”  and 
to  Literature— Sample  complete  the  assignment  that  follows. 

Assignment 


from  NIGHTHAWKS 

This  excerpt  is  set  in  present-day  Chicago.  The  unemployed 
narrator  compares  his  experiences  of  “killing  time  ” at  two 
locations,  the  Public  Library  and  the  Art  Institute.  The 
italicized  titles  in  the  excerpt  refer  to  paintings  that  are 
hanging  in  the  Art  Institute . 

Between  job  interviews,  I’d  wander  around  the  Art 
Institute,  killing  time.  The  Art  Institute  was  on  the  park  side  of 
Michigan  Avenue,  across  the  street  from  the  towering  office 
buildings  in  which  the  employment  agencies  were  situated.  It 
felt  soothing  to  drift  among  the  paintings.  Several  had  begun 
to  feel  like  old  friends.  Visiting  them  beat  sitting  over  a 
lukewarm  coffee  in  some  greasy  spoon, i spending  another 
afternoon  studying  not  only  the  Want  Ads,  but  the  faces  of  the 
others  at  the  counter  who  sat  nursing  their  coffees  as  they 
grimly  studied  the  Want  Ads  too.  By  now,  I spotted  their  faces 
everywhere.  I’d  become  aware  of  an  invisible  army  armed 
with  Want  Ads,  pounding  the  pavement,  knocking  on  doors, 
hoping  opportunity  would  answer. 

The  Art  Institute  was  my  base  of  operations.  Its  public 
phones  were  usually  empty,  and  its  restroom  was  modem  and 
clean  with  a full-length  mirror  perfect  for  last  minute 
inspections  before  heading  out  on  an  interview. 

My  first  couple  weeks  of  job  hunting.  I’d  hung  out  at  the 
Public  Library.  Unlike  the  Art  Institute,  admission  to  the 
library  was  free.  But  the  longer  I’d  gone  without  work,  the 
more  an  old  dread  crept  back  into  me:  a feeling  from  high 
school,  a memory  of  dreary  Saturdays  when,  loaded  with  note 
cards  for  research  papers  that  I was  hopelessly  behind  on.  I’d 
enter  the  Public  Library  only  to  end  up  wandering  around  lost, 
wasting  the  day. 

The  public  phones  in  the  Public  Library  were  always  busy. 
In  the  old  restrooms  fluids  pooled  on  the  cracked  terrazzo,  and 
the  homeless  hung  around  inside,  smoking,  sometimes  washing 

^greasy  spoon— slang  term  for  a cheap,  inferior  diner  or  restaurant 
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out  their  clothes  in  the  plugged  sinks.  Even  on  the  brightest 
days  I began  to  notice  the  gray,  gloomy  cast  of  the  marble 
corridors  and  flights  of  stairs. 

The  Art  Institute,  by  contrast,  seemed  flooded  with  light— 
not  merely  the  light  streaming  from  skylights  or  the  track  lights 
focused  on  paintings.  The  paintings  themselves  appeared  to 
throw  an  internal  light  the  way  that  oaks  and  maples  seem 
aflame  in  fall,  from  the  inside  out.  My  favorite  painters  were 
the  Impressionists.  On  days  when  it  seemed  as  if  I’d  never  find 
a job,  when  I was  feeling  desperate.  I’d  stand  before  their 
paintings  and  stare  at  them  until  it  seemed  I could  almost  step 
into  their  world,  that  if  I closed  my  eyes  and  then  opened  them 
I’d  find  myself  waking  under  the  red  coverlet  in  Van  Gogh’s 
Bedroom  at  Arles.  I would  open  my  eyes  in  a room  of  pastel 
light  to  find  that  one  of  Degas’  dancers,  who  had  been  sleeping 
beside  me,  had  discarded  her  chemise  and  was  stepping  into 
her  morning  bath.  Or  I would  awaken  already  strolling  without 
a care  in  and  out  of  patches  of  precise  shade,  one  of  the  Sunday 
crowd  along  the  river  on  the  island  of  La  Grande  Jatte. 

Yet,  I would  always  end  my  walk  through  the  paintings, 
standing  before  the  diner  in  Edward  Hopper’s  Nighthawks. 
Perhaps  I needed  its  darkness  to  balance  the  radiance  of  the 
other  paintings.  It  was  night  in  Hopper’s  painting;  the  diner 
illuminated  the  dark  city  comer  with  a stark  light  it  didn’t  seem 
capable  of  throwing  on  its  own.  Three  customers  sat  at  the 
counter  as  if  waiting,  not  for  something  to  begin,  but  rather  to 
end,  and  I knew  how  effortless  it  would  be  to  open  my  eyes 
and  find  myself  waiting  there,  too. 


Stuart  Dybek 
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Section  I:  Personal  Response  THE  ASSIGNMENT 
to  Literature— Sample 

Assignment  (Continued)  In  the  excerpt  from  “Nighthawks,”  the  narrator  suggests  that 

people  can  find  ways  of  helping  themselves  get  through 
difficult  times.  For  example,  during  his  period  of 
unemployment,  the  narrator  uses  his  imagination  to  enter  the 
worlds  of  his  favourite  paintings.  By  doing  this,  he  appears  to 
find  the  inner  strength  to  get  through  the  difficulty  that  he  is 
facing. 


What  is  your  opinion  of  the  idea  that  imagination  can 
provide  the  inner  strength  people  need  to  face  difficult 
situations? 


In  your  writing,  you  should 

• consider  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  narrator  in 
“Nighthawks” 

• use  your  own  observations  and/or  experiences  to  support 
your  opinion 


You  may  also  refer  to  other  literature  that  you  have  studied. 
Present  your  ideas  in  PROSE. 
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Section  I:  Personal  Response 
to  Literature— Scoring 
Criteria  for  1995 


Thought  and  Detail  (curriculum  concepts  1,3, 4,  6, 7,  8,  9,  12) 


It  is  important  to  recognize 
that  student  responses  to  the 
Personal  Response  Assignment 
will  vary  from  writing  that  treats 
personal  views  and  ideas 
analytically  and  rather  formally 
to  writing  that  explores  ideas 
experimentally  and  informally. 
Consequently,  evaluation  of  the 
personal  response  on  the  diploma 
examination  will  be  in  the 
context  of  Louise  Rosenblatt’s 
suggestion: 

The  evaluation  of  the  answer 
would  be  in  terms  of  the 
amount  of  evidence  that  the 
[student]  has  actually  read 
something  and  thought  about  it, 
not  a question  of  whether 
necessarily  he  has  thought 
about  it  in  the  way  an  adult 
would,  or  given  an  adult’s 
“correct”  answer  f 


^Rosenblatt,  Louise.  “The 
Reader’s  Contribution  in  the  Literary 
Experience.”  An  interview  with  Lionel 
Wilson  in  The  English  Quarterly  1 
(Spring,  1981):  3-12. 


When  marking  Thought  and  Detail,  the  marker  should  consider 
how  effectively 

• the  assignment  is  addressed 

• the  detail  supports  and/or  clarifies  the  response 


5 Excellent:  An  insightful  understcinding  of  the  reading 
selection  is  effectively  demonstrated.  The  student’s 
opinion,  whether  directly  stated  or  implied,  is  perceptive 
and  is  appropriately  supported  by  specific  details. 

Support  is  well  defined  and  appropriate. 

4 Proficient:  A well-considered  understanding  of  the 
reading  selection  is  appropriately  demonstrated.  The 
student’s  opinion,  whether  directly  stated  or  implied,  is 
thoughtful  and  is  supported  by  details.  Support  is  well 
defined  and  appropriate. 

3 Satisfactory:  A defensible  understanding  of  the  reading 
selection  is  clearly  demonstrated.  The  student’s  opinion, 
whether  directly  stated  or  implied,  is  conventional  but  is 
plausibly  supported.  Support  is  general  but  functional. 

.2  Limited:  An  understanding  of  the  reading  selection  may 
be  evident  but  is  vaguely  demonstrated  or  is  not  always 
defensible  or  sustained.  The  student’s  opinion  may  be 
superficial,  and  support  is  scant  and/or  vague,  and/or 
redundant. 

1 Poor:  An  implausible  conjecture  concerning  the  reading 
selection  is  suggested.  The  student’s  opinion,  if  present, 
is  irrelevant  or  incomprehensible.  Support  is 
inappropriate,  inadequate,  or  absent. 

INS  Insufflcient:  The  marker  can  discern  no  evidence  of  an 

attempt  to  fulfill  the  assignment,  or  the  writing  is  so  deficient 
in  length  that  it  is  not  possible  to  assess  thought  and  detail. 

Continued 
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Section  I:  Personal  Response 
to  Literature— Scoring 
Criteria  for  1995  (continued) 


Organization  (curriculum  concepts  2, 3, 4) 


When  marking  Organization,  the  marker  should  consider  how 
effectively  the  writing  demonstrates 

• unified  and  consistent  development 

• clear  and  coherent  order 


5 Excellent:  The  beginning  is  constructed  to  provide  direction 
for  the  reader  and/or  to  encourage  further  reading.  The  ideas 
and  situations  are  developed  by  sentences  and  paragraphs  that 
flow  smoothly  and  coherently  to  an  appropriate  and  effective 
conclusion. 

4 Proficient:  The  beginning  is  constructed  to  provide  direction 
for  the  reader.  The  ideas  and  situations  are  developed  by 
sentences  and  paragraphs  that  are  coherently  related.  The 
conclusion  is  appropriate. 

3 Satisfactory:  The  beginning,  development,  and  conclusion 
are  functional.  Sentences  and  paragraphs  are  generally 
related,  but  coherence  may  falter  on  occasion. 

2 Limited:  The  beginning  and/or  conclusion  are  ineffective. 
Relationships  between  sentences  and  between  paragraphs  are 
frequently  unclear. 

1 Poor:  The  beginning  is  non-functional,  vague  and/or 
unfocused.  The  conclusion,  if  present,  is  non-functional, 
vague,  and/or  unfocused.  Sentences  and  paragraphs  are  not 
coherently  related. 


Continued 


Section  I:  Personal  Response 
to  Literature— Scoring 
Criteria  for  1995  (continued) 


Matters  of  Choice  (curriculum  concepts  3, 4) 


When  marking  Matters  of  Choice,  the  marker  should  consider  the 
extent  to  which  the  writer’s  choices  contribute  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  composition.  The  marker  should  consider 

• diction,  including  connotative  language,  imagery, 
idiomatic  expressions,  dialect 

• syntax,  including  such  choices  as  parallelism,  balance, 
inversion,  sentence  length  and  variety 

THE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  STYLISTIC  CHOICE  TO  THE 
CREATION  OF  VOICE  SHOULD  ALSO  BE  CONSIDERED. 


5 Excellent:  Diction  is  appropriate  and  precise.  Many  sentences 
have  been  successfully  structured  for  effect.  Choices  evident  in 
the  writing  are  usually  effective  and  sometimes  polished. 

4 Proficient:  Diction  is  appropriate  and  generally  effective.  Many 
sentences  appear  to  have  been  purposefully  structured  for  effect. 
Choices  evident  in  the  writing  are  often  effective. 

3 Satisfactory:  Diction  is  appropriate  but  may  be  general  rather 
than  specific.  Sentence  structure  is  generally  straightforward  and 
clear.  Choices  evident  in  the  writing  are  occasionally  effective. 


2 Limited:  Diction  is  imprecise  and/or  inappropriate.  Sentence 
structures  are  frequently  ineffective  and/or  awkward.  Choices 
evident  in  the  writing  are  often  ineffective. 

1 Poor:  Diction  is  inaccurate  and/or  vague.  Sentence  structures 
are  misused  to  such  an  extent  that  clarity  suffers.  Choices 
evident  in  the  writing  are  ineffective. 


Continued 


Section  I:  Personal  Response 
to  Literature— Scoring 
Criteria  for  1995  (continued) 


Matters  of  Correctness  (curriculum  concept  3) 


When  marking  Matters  of  Correctness,  the  marker  should 

consider  the  correctness  of 

• sentence  construction  (completeness,  consistency, 
subordination,  coordination,  predication) 

• usage  (accurate  use  of  words  according  to  convention  and 
meaning) 

• grammar  (agreement  of  subject-verb/pronoun-antecedent, 
pronoun  reference,  consistency  of  tense) 

• mechanics  (spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization) 

PROPORTION  OF  ERROR  TO  COMPLEXITY  AND 

LENGTH  OF  RESPONSE  MUST  ALSO  BE  CONSIDERED. 


5 Excellent:  This  writing  demonstrates  confident  control  of 

correct  sentence  construction,  usage,  grammar,  and  mechanics. 
The  relative  absence  of  error  is  impressive  considering  the 
complexity  of  the  response  and  the  circumstances. 

4 Proficient:  This  writing  demonstrates  competent  control  of 
correct  sentence  construction,  usage,  grammar,  and  mechanics. 
Minor  errors  in  mechanics,  grammar,  and/or  in  complex 
language  structures  are  understandable  considering  the 
circumstances. 

3 Satisfactory:  This  writing  demonstrates  control  of  the  basics  of 
correct  sentence  construction,  usage,  grammar,  and  mechanics. 
There  may  be  occasional  lapses  in  control  of  sentence 
construction  and  usage,  and/or  minor  errors  in  grammar  and 
mechanics.  However,  the  communication  is  clear. 

2 Limited:  This  writing  demonstrates  faltering  control  of  correct 
sentence  construction,  usage,  grammar,  and  mechanics.  The 
range  of  sentence  construction  problems  and  errors  in  usage, 
grammar,  and/or  mechanics  blurs  the  clarity  of  communication. 

1 Poor:  This  writing  demonstrates  lack  of  control  of  correct 
sentence  construction,  usage,  grammar,  and  mechanics.  The 
unclear  and  incorrect  sentence  constructions  and  jarring  errors  in 
usage,  grammar,  and  mechanics  impede  communication. 
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Section  II:  Functional  Writing 
—Sample  Assignment 


Use  the  situation  described  below  to  complete  the  assignment 
that  follows. 

THE  SITUATION 

Nalwen  High  School  is  participating  in  Nalwen  Community 
Spirit  Week,  which  runs  from  March  7 to  11,  1994,  by 
planning  a Salute-to- Volunteers  evening.  As  part  of  its 
contribution  to  the  activities,  your  English  33  class  has 
accepted  the  responsibility  of  informing  Ms  Maggie  Cameron 
that  she  has  been  named  Volunteer  of  the  Year.  Ms  Cameron  is 
well  known  to  Nalwen  High  School  students  for  her  volunteer 
work  with  teens.  Your  class  has  also  agreed  to  present  Ms 
Cameron  with  the  prestigious  Nalwen  Outstanding  Volunteer 
Award,  known  locally  as  the  NOVA,  during  the  Salute-to- 
Volunteers  evening  to  be  held  on  March  9 at  Nalwen  High 
School. 

Your  class  has  selected  you  to  write  a letter  of  invitation  to  Ms 
Cameron.  In  the  letter,  you  are  to  include  information  about 
the  program  that  has  been  planned  for  March  9. 

THE  ASSIGNMENT 


Write  a letter  to  Maggie  Cameron  informing  her  that  she 
will  be  honored  on  March  9, 1994,  by  being  named 
Volunteer  of  the  Year  and  that  she  will  be  presented  with 
the  Nalwen  Outstanding  Volunteer  Award.  In  your 
letter,  provide  Ms  Cameron  with  helpful  information  that 
will  enable  her  to  participate  in  and  enjoy  the  evening’s 
program. 


In  your  letter,  BE  SURE  to 

• state  your  purpose 

• provide  information  that  is  necessary  and  helpful 

• use  an  appropriate  tone 


Please  Note:  Letter  format  has  been  provided. 

Sign  your  letter  PAT  JONES,  Nalwen  High 
School. 
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Section  II:  Functional  Writing 
—Scoring  Criteria  for  1995 


Thought  and  Detail  (curriculum  concepts  1, 2, 3, 4, 5) 


When  marking  Thought  and  Detail,  the  marker  should  consider 

• awareness  of  audience  (appropriateness  of  tone) 

• effectiveness  of  development 

• how  well  the  assignment  is  addressed  and  the  purpose 
fulfilled 


5 Excellent:  A precise  awareness  of  audience  is  effectively 
sustained.  Development  of  topic  or  function  is  clearly 
focused  and  effective.  Significant  information  is  presented, 
and  this  information  is  enhanced  by  precise  and  appropriate 
details  that  effectively  fulfill  the  purpose. 

4 Proficient:  Awareness  of  audience  is  clearly  sustained. 
Development  of  topic  or  function  is  generally  effective. 
Significant  information  is  presented,  and  this  information  is 
substantiated  by  appropriate  details  that  efficiently  fulfill  the 
purpose. 

3 Satisfactory:  Awareness  of  audience  is  generally  sustained. 
Development  of  topic  or  function  is  adequate.  Sufficient 
information  is  presented,  and  this  information  is  supported 
by  enough  detail  to  fulfill  the  purpose. 

2 Limited:  Awareness  of  audience  is  evident  but  is  not 
sustained.  Development  of  topic  or  function  is  vaguely 
focused  and  ineffective.  Essential  information  may  be 
missing.  Supporting  details  are  scant,  insignificant,  and/or 
irrelevant.  The  purpose  is  only  partially  fulfilled. 

1 Poor:  Little  awareness  of  audience  is  evident.  Development 
of  topic  or  function,  if  present,  is  obscure.  Essential 
information  and  supporting  details  are  inappropriate  or 
lacking.  The  purpose  is  not  fulfilled. 

INS  Insufficient:  The  marker  can  discern  no  evidence  of  an 

attempt  to  fulfill  the  assignment,  or  the  writing  is  so  deficient 
in  length  that  it  is  not  possible  to  assess  thought  and  detail. 

Continued 
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Section  II:  Functional 
Writing — Scoring 
Criteria  for  1995  (continued) 


Writing  Skills  (curriculum  concepts  3, 4,  5) 


When  marking  Writing  Skills,  the  marker  should  consider 
Matters  of  Choice  AND  Matters  of  Correctness. 

PROPORTION  OF  ERROR  TO  COMPLEXITY  AND  LENGTH 
OF  RESPONSE  MUST  ALSO  BE  CONSIDERED. 


5 Excellent:  The  selection  and  use  of  words  and  structures  are 
effective.  This  writing  demonstrates  confident  control  of 
sentence  construction,  usage,  grammar,  and  mechanics. 

4 Proficient:  The  selection  and  use  of  words  and  structures  are 
usually  effective.  This  writing  demonstrates  competent 
control  of  sentence  construction,  usage,  grammar,  and 
mechanics. 

3 Satisfactory:  The  selection  and  use  of  words  and  structures 
are  generally  effective.  This  writing  demonstrates  basic 
control  of  sentence  construction,  usage,  grammar,  and 
mechanics. 

2 Limited:  The  selection  and  use  of  words  and  structures  are 
frequently  ineffective.  This  writing  demonstrates  faltering 
control  of  sentence  construction,  usage,  grammar,  and 
mechanics. 

1 Poor:  The  selection  and  use  of  words  and  structures  are 
ineffective.  This  writing  demonstrates  lack  of  control  of 
sentence  construction,  usage,  grammar,  and  mechanics. 
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Section  III:  Response  to  Visual  Communication 
Sample  Assignment 
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Section  III:  Response  to  Examine  the  photograph  and  write  a unified  and  coherent 

Visual  Communication—  composition  in  response  to  the  assignment  that  follows. 

Sample  Assignment 
(continued) 

THE  ASSIGNMENT 


What  idea(s)  does  the  photograph  communicate?  Explain  how 
the  details  in  the  photograph  and  the  photographer’s  choices 
reinforce  the  idea(s). 
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Section  HI:  Response  to  Visual 
Communication — Scoring 
Criteria  for  1995 


Thought  and  Detail  (curriculum  concepts  1,2,  3, 4, 13, 14, 16, 17) 


When  marking  Thought  and  Detail,  the  marker  should  consider 
how  effectively  the  details  selected  from  the  photograph  and  the 
discussion  of  these  details  contribute  to  a plausible  and  consistent 
interpretation  or  explanation  of  the  photograph’s  meaning.  The 
marker  should  also  consider  unity  and  coherence. 


5 Excellent:  Interpretation  of  the  photograph  is  insightful  and  is  in 
the  form  of  an  effective  generalized  idea  or  theme.  Specific 
details  used  for  support  are  purposefully  chosen  and  enhance 
clarity.  Sentences  and  paragraphs  flow  smoothly  and  coherently. 


4 Proficient:  Interpretation  of  the  photograph  is  well  considered 
and  is  in  the  form  of  a generalized  idea  or  theme.  Specific  details 
used  for  support  are  well  defined  and  accurate.  Sentences  and 
paragraphs  are  coherently  related. 


3 Satisfactory:  Interpretation  of  the  photograph  is  conventional 
and  may  be  in  the  form  of  a maxim  or  moral.  Details  used  to 
support  a main  idea  are  clear  but  tend  to  be  generalized. 
Sentences  and  paragraphs  are  generally  related,  but  coherence 
may  falter  on  occasion. 


2 Limited:  Explanation  of  the  photograph  is  vague  and  uncertain 
and  may  not  act  as  an  interpretation  of  the  photograph  as  a 
whole.  Details  are  simply  listed  or,  when  used  for  support,  are 
inappropriate  and/or  unclear.  Relationships  between  sentences 
and  between  paragraphs  are  frequently  unclear. 

1 Poor:  Explanation  of  the  photograph  is  inappropriate  or 

incomprehensible.  Details  are  irrelevant,  inaccurate,  or  absent. 
Sentences  and  paragraphs  are  not  coherently  related. 


INS  INSUFFICIENT:  The  marker  can  discern  no  evidence  of  an 
attempt  to  fulfill  the  assignment,  or  the  writing  is  so  deficient  in 
length  that  it  cannot  be  assessed. 
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Section  III:  Response  to  Visual 
Communication — Scoring 
Criteria  for  1995  (continued) 


Writing  Skills  (curriculum  concepts  3, 4,  5) 


When  marking  Writing  Skills,  the  marker  should  consider 
Matters  of  Choice  AND  Matters  of  Correctness. 

PROPORTION  OF  ERROR  TO  COMPLEXITY  AND  LENGTH 
OF  RESPONSE  MUST  ALSO  BE  CONSIDERED. 


5 Excellent:  The  selection  and  use  of  words  and  structures  are 
effective.  This  writing  demonstrates  confident  control  of 
sentence  construction,  usage,  grammar,  and  mechanics. 

4 Proficient:  The  selection  and  use  of  words  and  structures  are 
usually  effective.  This  writing  demonstrates  competent 
control  of  sentence  construction,  usage,  grammar,  and 
mechanics. 

3 Satisfactory:  The  selection  and  use  of  words  and  structures 
are  generally  effective.  This  writing  demonstrates  basic 
control  of  sentence  construction,  usage,  grammar,  and 
mechanics. 

2 Limited:  The  selection  and  use  of  words  and  structures  are 
frequently  ineffective.  This  writing  demonstrates  faltering 
control  of  sentence  construction,  usage,  grammar,  and 
mechanics. 

1 Poor:  The  selection  and  use  of  words  and  structures  are 
ineffective.  This  writing  demonstrates  lack  of  control  of 
sentence  construction,  usage,  gramme,  and  mechanics. 
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Suggestions  for  Students 


General  Suggestions 


Teachers  may  wish  to  share  with  their  students  the  following 
suggestions  for  preparing  to  write  Part  A of  the  English  33  Diploma 
Examination. 


• Use  all  the  time  that  you  have  available.  Some  students  seem  to 
enter  the  examination  room  with  the  goal  of  finishing  as  quickly  as 
they  can.  They  spend  the  hour  mandated  by  regulations  with  the 
examination  and  then  leave.  We  do  not  think  that  this  is  a 
worthwhile  goal.  Rather,  we  suggest  that  you  use  all  the  time 
available  to  you  to  carefully  read  the  assignments  and  think  about 
what  you  are  being  asked  to  do,  to  plan  your  writing  so  that  it  is 
focused,  unified,  and  coherent,  to  edit  your  writing  for  content  and 
for  style,  and  to  proofread  your  writing  to  correct  any  mechanical 
errors  that  you  may  have  made.  The  examination  is  designed  to  be 
written  comfortably  in  2 1/2  hours,  but  you  will  be  allowed  a 
discretionary  extra  30  minutes.  This  means  that  you  may  spend  3 
hours  with  Part  A.  Use  all  3 hours! 

• Read  all  the  instructions  carefully  and  do  what  the  assignments 

ask  you  to  do.  The  time  you  spend  in  reading  and  thinking  about  the 
assignments  is  time  well  spent.  Many  students  find  that  highlighting 
or  underlining  key  words  in  the  assignments  helps  them  to  focus  on 
what  is  expected. 

• Use  your  reference  materials.  You  are  allowed  the  use  of  a 
dictionary  and  a thesaurus  when  writing  Part  A.  Use  your  dictionary 
to  look  up  the  meanings  of  words  that  you  want  to  use  but  are  not 
completely  sure  about.  Ensure  that  you  spell  words  correctly  by 
looking  them  up.  Use  your  thesaurus  carefully.  It  can  be  useful  if 
you  need  to  find  a more  precise  word  for  the  context  you  are 
developing.  But  be  careful.  Do  no/ use  a synonym  from  your 
thesaurus  if  you  don’t  know  its  connotative  meaning. 

• Use  specific  details  to  support  your  ideas.  You  will  not  get  a 
good  mark  for  Thought  and  Detail  if  you  include  no  details  in  your 
writing.  Do  not  simply  tell  your  readers  by  writing  one  general 
statement  after  another.  Good  writers  show  their  readers  what  they 
mean  by  using  lively  illustrations  and  precise  details. 

• Proofread  your  work  and  correct  your  errors  directly  on  your 
Revised  Work. 
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Suggestions  for  Writing 
Section  I:  Personal  Response 
to  Literature 


Suggestions  for  Writing 
Section  II:  Functional  Writing 


Suggestions  for  Writing 
Section  III:  Response  to 
Visual  Communication 


• Answer  the  question  in  the  assignment  box  by  referring  to 
pertinent  elements  from  the  reading  selection.  Do  not  write  an 
event-by-event  summary  of  the  reading  selection;  do  not  simply  re- 
state what  happened. 

• Answer  the  question  in  the  assignment  box  by  referring  to 
appropriate  personal  experiences  with  family  or  friends, 
appropriate  literary  selections  you  have  studied,  or  even 
appropriate  illustrations  from  current  events  or  films. 


• Keep  in  mind  the  characteristics  of  effective  functional  writing: 

- awareness  of  audience  (appropriateness  of  tone  and  use  of 
correct  language) 

- completeness  of  information  (enough  detail  to  fulfill  the 
purpose) 

- relevance  of  information  (all  details  pertain  to  the  purpose) 

- clarity  of  information  (all  details  are  easily  understood  by 
the  reader) 


• Determine  a generalized  idea  or  theme  that  conveys  the 
“message”  of  the  photograph.  Look  at  the  details  that  are  in 
the  photograph.  Think  about  how  those  details  come  together  to 
contribute  to  what  the  photograph  is  “saying.” 

• Support  your  generalization  by  referring  to  details  from  the 
photograph  and  to  choices  that  the  photographer  appears  to 
have  made.  (Photographers’  choices  may  include  camera  angle, 
plane  of  focus,  framing  and  cropping,  centring,  use  of  texture,  use 
of  light  and  shadow,  effects  of  colour.) 
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Part  B:  Reading 


Description 

Readings 


Questions 


Part  B:  Reading,  worth  50%  of  the  total  diploma  examination  mark, 
is  an  examination  with  a designed  administration  time  of  2 hours.  It 
consists  of  70  multiple-choice  questions  based  on  readings  from 
fiction,  non-fiction,  poetry,  and  modem  drama.  These  readings  are 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  their  literary  merit,  the  level  of  challenge  that 
they  represent  as  appropriate  for  graduating  English  33  students,  and 
the  breadth  of  cultural  backgrounds  that  they  represent.  They  are,  in 
other  words,  chosen  to  reflect  the  curriculum.  The  reading  selections 
are  provided  with  introductory  preambles  or  explanatory  notes 
whenever  such  additional  information  is  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
establish  context.  Brief  notes  accompany  each  author’s  name  to 
further  clarify  the  context  for  the  student.  Footnotes  are  provided 
wherever  necessary. 

One  set  of  questions  is  based  on  a “revision  exercise”  conducted  by 
the  notorious  Robin  from  Nalwen,  Alberta. 

The  questions  on  Part  B progress  through  each  selection  in  a manner 
that  is  valid  and  consistent.  Teacher  committees  provide  the 
direction  for  questioning  that  represents  a legitimate  examination  of 
the  text  under  the  restrictions  of  a multiple-choice  format. 

To  compensate  for  the  restrictions  inherent  in  the  multiple-choice 
format,  questions  and  answers  are  designed  to  be  instmctive, 
stimulating,  and  valid.  Each  reading  selection  is  to  be  responded  to 
as  a whole  and  is  “discussed”  in  the  questions  through  both  specific 
and  detailed  analyses  and  general  or  holistic  conclusions.  The 
questions  are  designed  to  lead  students  through  the  text  while 
allowing  them  to  demonstrate  their  skills  and  knowledge. 

The  questions  on  each  genre  are  designed  to  reflect  the  inherent 
nature  of  the  genre;  for  example,  the  set  of  questions  on  a given 
poem  attempts  to  acknowledge  the  poetic  aspects  of  that  poem 
through  the  use  of  carefully  chosen  quotations  that  reflect  effective 
patterns  of  sound,  image,  and  meaning.  It  is  hoped  and  expected  that 
students  will  “hear”  the  poem  as  they  are  reading  it.  Likewise  the 
questions  on  dramatic  excerpts  are  designed  to  acknowledge  the 
dramatic  aspects  of  the  text;  it  is  hoped  and  expected  that  students 
will  “see”  and  “hear”  the  given  scene  within  the  context  in  which  it  is 
presented,  as  they  read  it. 
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Course  Content  Categories 


Thinking  Skill  Categories 


Blueprint 


The  questions  examine  students’  skills  in  the  following  course 
content  areas: 

• understanding  meanings  (main  ideas  and  details) 

• understanding  and  interpreting  the  relationship  between  form  and 
content 

• understanding  and  interpreting  human  experience  and  values  as 
expressed  through  literature 

• knowledge  of  revision  and  editing 

The  questions  are  developed  to  assess  the  following  thinking  skills: 

• understanding  literal  meaning 

• drawing  inferences  and  applying  knowledge 

• evaluating  the  ideas,  techniques,  and  values  presented  in  the 
reading  selections 

The  Examiners’  Report,  which  is  distributed  following  each  January 
and  June  administration,  presents  results  (actual  question  numbers) 
for  each  course  content  category  and  each  thinking  skill.  The  teacher 
can  interpret  this  information  while  keeping  in  mind  his  or  her 
program,  teaching  method,  and  students.  It  is  often  possible  for  the 
teacher  to  make  appropriate  changes  to  program  and  method  that  will 
benefit  his  or  her  future  classes  of  English  33  students.  Sample 
questions  from  the  examination  are  also  presented  in  the  Examiners’ 
Report. 


The  English  33  Diploma  Examination  is  designed  to  reflect  the 
curriculum.  The  blueprint  on  the  following  page  outlines  the  design 
of  Part  B.  It  delineates  the  relationship  between  examination  content 
and  curriculum  concepts,  and  shows  the  course  content  categories 
and  thinking  skills  under  which  questions  are  classified  and  data  are 
reported.  Questions  are  classified  according  to  the  course  content 
categories  of  main  ideas/details,  relationship  between  form  and 
content,  human  experience  and  values,  and  knowledge  of  revision 
and  editing,  and  according  to  the  thinking  skills  of  literal 
understanding,  inference  and  application,  and  evaluation.  The 
blueprint  shows  the  approximate  proportion  of  the  total  examination 
mark  for  each  course  content  category  and  level  of  thinking  skill. 
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Blueprint 

English  33  Diploma  Examination 
Part  B:  Reading 
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Suggestions  for  Students 

Multiple-choice  questions  on  the  English  33  reading  exams  are 
developed  very  carefully  to  assess  students’  knowledge  and  thinking 
skills.  Following  are  a few  suggestions  to  help  you  capitalize  on  your 
knowledge  and  skills. 

• Be  sure  to  read  the  selection  and  think  carefully  about  it  before  you 
attempt  any  of  the  multiple-choice  questions  associated  with  the 
reading  selection.  Each  set  of  multiple-choice  questions  is  designed  to 
take  you  back  through  the  reading  selection  in  a systematic  way.  The  first 
questions  in  the  set  (usually  questions  about  straightforward  elements  of 
the  selection)  will  establish  the  context  for  the  entire  set  of  questions.  The 
next  questions  will  ask  about  specific  elements  of  the  selection  (meanings 
of  words  or  phrases  or  figures  of  speech,  effects  of  rhetorical  elements  of 
style  or  writer’s  technique,  characterization,  character  traits  or  attitudes  or 
motivations,  relationships  between  characters,  writer’s  tone,  etc.).  The  last 
questions  in  the  set  will  ask  about  more  global  elements  that  are  best 
answered  through  a consideration  of  the  reading  selection  as  a whole  (main 
idea  or  theme  or  thesis,  writer’s  purpose,  etc.). 

• Take  the  time  to  reread  the  sections  of  the  reading  selection  that  are 
indicated  in  the  questions  as  you  work  through  the  set  of  questions. 

Many  questions  contain  quotations  from  the  selection  with  line  references 
indicated.  It  is  always  worthwhile  to  reread  the  lines  that  are  referenced 
and  consider  the  meanings  of  these  lines  in  their  immediate  context  in  the 
selection  and  in  the  context  of  the  selection  as  a whole. 

• When  answering  “best  answer”  questions,  be  sure  to  read  carefully  all 
four  alternatives  (A,  B,  C,  and  D)  before  choosing  the  answer  that  you 
think  is  best.  Some  of  the  questions  on  the  exam  are  designed  to  test  your 
powers  of  judgement.  These  questions  will  always  include  in  their  stems  a 
bold-faced  qualifier  such  as  best,  most  strongly,  or  most  clearly.  All  of 
the  alternatives  (A,  B,  C,  and  D)  are,  to  some  degree,  correct,  but  one  of  the 
alternatives  will  be  “best”  in  that  it  takes  more  of  the  reading  selection  into 
account  or  can  be  supported  most  strongly  by  reference  to  the  reading 
selection. 

• Work  from  partial  knowledge  when  it  is  appropriate  to  do  so.  If  a 

correct  or  best  answer  does  not  become  obvious  to  you  fairly  quickly,  you 
may  want  to  eliminate  the  answers  that  seem  most  wrong  and  then  use  your 
powers  of  judgement  to  select  an  answer  from  those  that  remain. 

• Aim  to  extend  your  vocabulary  over  time.  Some  of  the  reading 
skills  tested  on  Part  B relate  directly  to  the  ability  to  decode  word 
meaning  through  the  implications  of  context,  prefixes,  suffixes, 
derivatives,  etc.  Since  no  dictionaries  are  allowed  in  the  writing  of 
Part  B,  you  will  have  a distinct  advantage  if  you  develop  your 
knowledge  and  skills  in  this  area. 
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English  33  Standards 


The  following  description  of  standards  will  give  students  and 
teachers  a general  impression  of  the  levels  of  achievement  that  are 
expected  of  students  in  English  33.  Two  standards,  or  levels,  are 
described— the  acceptable  standard  and  the  standard  of  excellence. 

Objectives  of  the  Course 


English  33  is  intended  to  prepare  students  who  have  a practical 
interest  in  language  and  literature  for  lifelong  learning.  The  course  is 
designed  to  foster  students’  understanding  of  literature  in  relation  to 
human  experience,  and  to  develop  students’  skills  in  using  language 
clearly  and  correctly  in  practical  situations. 


Standards 


The  Program  of  Studies  for  English  13-23-33  outlines  key  concepts 
and  skills  in  five  language  arts  strands:  reading,  writing,  listening, 
speaking,  and  viewing.  Since  these  strands  are  interdependent,  skills 
developed  in  one  area  reinforce  those  in  other  areas. 

Since  many  English  33  graduates  will  enter  the  world  of  work 
directly  from  high  school,  they  are  expected  to  develop  those 
receptive  and  expressive  communication  skills  essential  for  success 
in  work  and  personal  situations.  Such  skills  include  the  selection, 
organization,  and  presentation  (orally  and  in  writing)  of  information 
for  a number  of  purposes  and  audiences. 

English  33  students  are  expected  to  develop  their  understanding  of 
human  experience  and  values  as  reflected  in  literature.  The  course  is 
intended  to  develop  students'  insight  through  practice  in  reading, 
writing,  listening,  speaking,  and  viewing,  and  to  develop  their  skills 
in  expressing  their  ideas  and  responses  in  speech  and  writing. 

English  33  students  are  expected  to  respond  to  literature  and  visual 
materials  from  a personal  perspective,  relating  the  ideas  in  literature 
to  their  own  lives.  They  are  expected  to  be  able  to  understand  and 
apply  basic  literary  concepts  such  as  irony  and  metaphor.  They  are 
also  expected  to  initiate  communication  and  to  respond  to  the  ideas 
of  others  through  clear  and  correct  speech  and  writing. 
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Acceptable  Standard 


Standard  of  Excellence 


Students  who  attain  the  acceptable  standard  in  English  33  receive  a 
final  passing  mark  of  at  least  50%.  Students  achieving  this  level  are 
able  to  be  clear  and  correct  when  speaking  or  writing  about 
uncomplicated  material.  They  are  able  to  express,  orally  and  in 
writing,  relatively  uncomplicated  and  concrete  ideas  drawn  from 
their  reading,  listening,  and  viewing.  They  are  also  able  to  relate 
experiences  presented  in  literature  t6  their  own  experiences. 

Students  achieving  the  acceptable  standard  are  able  to  produce 
speech  and  writing  for  specific  audiences  that  are  familiar  and  clearly 
defined,  and  for  specified  purposes  that  are  relatively 
straightforward.  Such  students  may  experience  difficulty  when  the 
audience  is  unfamiliar  and  the  purpose  of  the  discourse  is 
multifaceted.  However,  when  addressing  familiar  audiences  for 
straightforward  purposes,  these  students  are  able  to  produce 
discourse  (oral  and  written)  that  is  orderly  in  structure  and  generally 
correct  in  the  conventions  of  language. 

Students  achieving  the  acceptable  standard  are  able  to  understand 
relatively  uncomplicated  literature  (such  as  much  lyrical  and  most 
narrative  poetry  as  well  as  fiction,  non-fiction,  and  drama)  and  film 
in  which  plot  and  character  are  well  defined.  They  are  able  to 
understand  such  literature  at  the  literal  level  and  to  make  inferences, 
such  as  interpreting  character  traits  from  a character’s  actions. 
Students  achieving  the  acceptable  standard  are  able  to  relate  surface 
features  of  the  literature  they  read  to  human  experience.  They  are 
able  to  read  for  a variety  of  purposes  and  are  able,  with  assistance  if 
the  material  is  complex  or  subtle,  to  discern  such  features  as 
sequence,  cause  and  effect,  and  writer’s  bias. 

Students  who  attain  the  standard  of  excellence  in  English  33  receive 
a final  mark  of  80%  or  higher.  These  students  are  able  to  produce 
clear  and  thoughtful  speech  and  writing  directed  at  a variety  of 
audiences  to  fulfill  a variety  of  purposes.  They  are  able  to  adjust  the 
manner  and  substance  of  their  discourse  to  address  unfamiliar 
situations. 

Students  achieving  the  standard  of  excellence  are  able  to  express, 
orally  and  in  writing,  thoughtful  ideas  drawn  from  reading,  listening, 
and  viewing.  Their  ideas  are  expressed  clearly,  effectively,  and 
correctly,  often  with  mature  insight  and  liveliness.  Students 
achieving  the  standard  of  excellence  are  able  to  produce  such  clear 
and  thoughtful  work  even  when  they  work  independently. 
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Students  achieving  the  standard  of  excellence  are  able  to  understand 
relatively  complicated  literature  (poetry,  fiction,  non-fiction,  and 
drama)  and  film,  and  to  apply  basic  literary  concepts  to  their  reading 
and  viewing.  For  example,  these  students  perceive  foreshadowing 
and  are  aware  of  the  way  that  elements  such  as  setting,  and  literary 
devices  such  as  figurative  language,  contribute  to  the  mood,  the 
atmosphere,  and  ultimately,  the  theme  of  a work  of  literature.  These 
students  are  able  to  delve  beyond  the  literal  level  of  a work  of 
literature  to  make  inferences  from  important  features  of  the  work. 
They  are  able  to  relate  elements  of  a work  of  literature  to  their  own 
feelings,  attitudes,  and  experiences. 
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mEE  iEEiEm  EE0:Ei  jj  EnErEfEiEiE  BEikEn  EE0isk  33  iEjErEiEtiEE  BEEmm  EeBBE  33  BEErEEBiEE  Bi 


ikk  33  EEErmEEEE  EeUeBe  ' EEiBkh  33  EEEEEtEEEE  lEikkE  EEgiish 


EEEE  EEikBiy  . 3ikE¥mEEEE  EeEeEe  BEEk^^E.  B3  iEJEEEEE'Em  i^EikdE  ikiEE^k  33  ^EfErEMkEE  Bi 


EEgikk  33  lEfEEEEiikEf  BEiEEm  EEgikh  33  lE.fiEWiMiEE  33Eik3m 


aEiE  EuEiEm  ■ Eee3EE  33  iy^EEiEEkEE  EEEEe  EeeIBE  33  kkEryEaBEE  EuEiEE^  EEgikk  33  i^gEEmEikiE  E 


BEgiki^  33  iEjYEEiEkOE  BtEEiBE  BEg!k3i  33  YEfErEyEffEE  33tBkEiE  Btigikk  33  iEjYyEYHEkEE  33iiEEB: 


eBee  BeBeee  EEgikk  33  lEjEriEEBEE  EeBeee  liEgBEii  33  lEjErEiEBEE  BEkEtm  EEgikiA  33  iEfEriEEiiEE  Bi 


EEgikh  33  iigEEmakEE.  BeIEEe  BkgB.EE  33  YikEEmikBiE  .HeIEEe  Bkgikh  33  hkEiEEEB.EE  .HeIEBe 


eBeE  BeBeBe  EEgMEE  .33  iikBYYEEB.EE  BuUeBe.  EEgBEh  33  ig/EiYEEBEE  BeB-EBe  EEgBEE  33  iEfEYEiEBEE  B- 


EEgikh  33  lEfEYiiEkkiii  BikkiEE  hEgikk  33  lE.fi/EiEEikiii  BEikim  hEgikh  33  lEfiiEiEEikiii  BEikim  EEgikh 


iEEm  EuiEEm  hEglkB  33  igh/EiEmBiE  Euiki.E^  EEgikk  33  ifi^/EiEEikiE  EmBeBe  EEgikk  33  iik^^^^y^'nEkiE  ik 


EEgBEE  33  EkYiYEiEiiEE  BEBfggf  EEgEYk  33  hkYirEiEiiEE  EEEEYBi  BEgBEk  33  EijYiEEiEEEE  MEBiEiE  EEfBkk 


Eiii/E  EEBiiiiE  .BiigBEE  3.3  iEkirEiEEEE  EEBiEE/  . hiighYk  33  iik<iEEiEiE/ii  EEBiEih  EiigiiYE  33  /EiBEEiEBEE  Ei 


BkgiEih  33  iEiEEiEEBim  BeEeEe  BkgB.EE  33  l/kiEYEEBEE-  ikikEii 


eBee  BEUYBii.  EiigBYk  33  iikBrEEEkE  BEikBii  EEgikk  33  iakEmuikE  BeBeBu  EEgBYh  33  IgkiYEEiBEE  Bj 


hiigEEii  33  iEfEYEiEikni  BeBeBe  EiiikiYk  33  iE  fErEiEikiii  BikkiyiE  EEgEik  33  iEfErEiEikiii  BeeeBE 


EikEi  Bulktm  ■ giEgikli  33  iEfi.>rEiEUEE  BuikBE  EiiglkB  33  lEkEriEEikiE  BEikim  hiEgikk  33  iEfiYnYiikkEi  Bi 


